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I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Educational reorganization. — As one of the first acts of his administration as 
state superintendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, Thomas E. Finegan 
called together the school people of his state to confer regarding reorganizations 
which would improve the schools. The proceedings of that congress are now 
published in a volume 1 of 671 pages. The range of topics is wide, covering all of 
the leading subjects of the curriculum and also important matters of administra- 
tion, such as school support, all-year school, Americanization, and educational 
measurements. Papers were presented by a great many of the leading school 
people of Pennsylvania and the surrounding states. 

It is quite impossible to give any adequate account of the many papers 
included in the volume. One which will be of special interest to school people in 
all parts of the country may be selected for special comment. Superintendent 
Corson of Newark, New Jersey, gave an illuminating account of the experiment 
which has been tried in his system of keeping elementary schools open in the 
summer. The following paragraphs show the steady progress which has been 
made in this experiment: 

"In 1885 the Board of Education of Newark established summer schools, the 
first in the United States. The purpose was to keep the children off the streets 
and to furnish them interesting and profitable occupation. These schools have 
developed into one-session 'coaching' or 'promotion' schools wherein pupils may 
strengthen their work and take advanced work to gain grades. A second step 
of equal importance was taken in 1912 when the experiment of having two all- 
year schools, one located in the Hebrew section of the city and the other in the 
Italian section, was authorized. At the end of June, 1918, the number had been 
increased to seven, two of which were special schools. Three more, including a 
junior high school, were organized on the all-year plan in September, 1919. 

"The enrolment in the five all-year grammar schools for the school year 
1917-18 was 1,665, 2,153, 2,721, 2,874, 2,178, respectively, and of these pupils 
seventy-four per cent enrolled for the summer term. The enrolment of the 
same schools for the school year 1918-19 was 1,703, 2,042, 2,776, 2,923, 2,177, 
respectively, and of this number sixty per cent attended the summer session. 
The decrease in attendance was due to the plentiful supply of money which 

1 Proceedings of Educational Congress, November 17 to 22, 1919, Harrisbuig, Pennsylvania: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1920. Pp. 671. 
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enabled parents to take their children to the seashore or mountains. All the 
summer schools of the city had a similar decrease in attendance, due to the 
same cause. 

"The eight principal schools now operated as all-year schools are divided 
into two distinct types — three of the regular all-year type, and five (including the 
junior high school) of the all-year alternating type." [Pages 585 and 586.] 



Psychology. — Professor Strong has followed closely the example of Professor 
Thorndike and has prepared a text on psychology 1 which emphasizes the statistical 
study of individual differences, the grading of students, and the tabulation and 
graphing of the results of learning under various conditions. There is a section 
toward the end of the book on the nervous system, and there are paragraphs 
devoted to the definition and discussion of the ordinary psychological terms such 
as attitude, feeling, habit, space perception, and so on. 

The psychological methods other than the statistical method which are illus- 
trated are experimentation and introspection. The student is encouraged to 
deal with many of his own experiences. 

The book does not attempt any analysis of the mental processes of pupils 
who are pursuing the ordinary school subjects. The aim is rather to introduce 
the teacher-in-training to methods of dealing with the results of psychological 
processes than to acquaint him with the forms of these processes. 

There is growing up a pronounced distinction between two schools of edu- 
cational psychologists. The one is interested in dealing with the relatively 
tangible outcomes of learning activities and is satisfied to put all explanations in 
the form of Professor Thorndike's easy, but quite meaningless, formula of bonds. 
The other is interested in finding out in detail the steps by which a pupil acquires 
his mental results. Professor Strong may be described as belonging to the first 
type. For that school he has rendered the service of getting together a large 
body of interesting examples, and he has put these examples in a more teachable 
form than any of the writers of that group who have preceded him. 

That the book suffers serious limitations because of the type to which it 
belongs is the view of the present reviewer who is confident that the most pro- 
ductive type of psychology for teachers is not the statistical, bond variety. 

The publishers have done a wretched job in printing the book. It is to be 
hoped that they will improve the mechanical execution of later editions. 



Junior high-school English. — Another book 2 has been added to the rapidly 
growing series of texts prepared specifically to promote the junior high-school 
movement. Like others which have preceded it, this book contains a number of 
devices which show that the new organization of grades is stimulating a good 
deal of experimenting. The first division is a series of tests which make the 
pupil aware of the different abilities which must come into play in a successful 
English course and at the same time give the teacher a means of finding out 
wherein the pupils are strong or weak. 

1 Edward K. Strong, Jr., Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 
1920. Pp. jrii+233. 

• Altred M. Hitchcock, Junior English Book. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+442. 



